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The evolution of the corporate welfare system, then, is affected by number of pressures. But it is not now possible to say under wh circumstances particular forces are activated and with what cons quences. We can say confidently, however, that neither companies n unions have yet assessed benefits policies in terms of their impact < family life. Nor has either side viewed employers as inherently beari much responsibility for the families of employees. To the employe benefits are viewed largely as costs; to workers, they are a bargain! issue, simply part of a wage settlement. The proper or desirable role employers vis-a-vis employees' families is not normatively (or legal! prescribed.
Nonetheless, it seems safe to predict that the present system will challenged in several ways. While unions have not treated family benei as a high priority, some union officials and observers of organized lat view a new focus on such benefits as likely over the next decade. Unic recognize that in order to halt their decline in membership they mi become more successful in recruiting women workers. Accordingly, th are likely to have greater interest in understanding more about bend programs, with an explicit concern for families, as well as in develop] a new agenda for worker demands.
Whether the government will take any significant initiatives in mi dating change is surely at issue. For awhile it appeared that implement! the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) guidelin the Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978 provisions, and related co decisions might have an impact on a wide range of maternity and pare related employee policies. The EEOC guidelines require employers grant employees who are medically able to return to work follow pregnancy the same right to take a child-care leave as is given for < other type of personal leave. There is continued discussion of the s nificance of equal employment opportunity laws as a way for worn organized and unorganized, to redress a variety of gender-based < criminatory employment practices (e.g., Leshin, 1978, 1979). One the more contentious areas in recent years, and one that has notalth insurance coverage and the mandatory inclusion of maternity in disability plans. The first two cases seem both a response to government incentives and an illustration of the ability of unions to take a lead in favorable economic conditions. (They set a pattern that nonunionized employers were compelled to emulate, at least in part.) The third case, maternity coverage, indicates the significance of intermittent government intervention, even in the face of considerable industry opposition.
